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Following  Abraham  Lincoln's  first  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
his  friends  persuaded  him  to  sit  for  his  picture.  When  proofs  of 
the  sittings  were  shown  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  selected  the  above  picture, 
saying:  "Well,  that  expresses  me  better  than  any  I  have  seen. 
If  it  pleases  the  people  I  am  satisfied." 
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Citizens'  Committee  of  arrangement* 


A.  WILLARD  DAMON 
THEODORE  W.  LEETE 
REV.  WILLIAM  N.  De  BERRY 
CHARLES  D.  REID 
WILBUR  F.  GORDY 
GEORGE  DWIGHT  PRATT 
WILLIAM  G.  WHEAT 
JOHN  L.  RICE 
GEORGE  D.  CHAMBERLAIN 
FREDERICK   W.  FULLER 
LOUIS  C.  HYDE,  Chairman 
FORDIS  C.   PARKER,   Secretary 
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A  fac-simile  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  original  letter  of  acceptance.  The 
letter  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Morton  of  this  city,  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Ashmun. 


Lincoln,  ttje  JHan  of  t\)t  people 

By  Edward  Markham 


When  the  Norn-Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour, 

Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on, 

She  bent  the  strenuous  Heavens  and  came  down 

To  make  a  man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 

She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 

Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heat  of  Earth, 

Dashed  through  it  all  a  strain  of  prophecy; 

Then  mixed  a  laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 

It  was  a  stuff  to  wear  for  centuries, 

A  man  that  matched  the  mountains,  and  compelled 

The  stars  to  look  our  way  and  honor  us. 

The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth; 

The  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things — 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 

The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 

The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 

The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 

That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 

As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind — 

To  the  grave's  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 

That  shoulders  out  the  sky. 

And  so  he  came. 
From  Prairie  cabin  up  to  Capitol, 
One  fair  Ideal  led  our  chieftain  on. 
Forevermore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 
With  the  fine  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king. 
He  built  the  rail-pile  as  he  built  the  State, 
Pouring  his  splendid  strength  through  every  blow, 
The  conscience  of  him  testing  every  stroke, 
To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 


So  came  the  Captain  with  the  mighty  heart: 
And  when  the  step  of  Earthquake  shook  the  house, 
Wrenching  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  hold, 
He  held  the  ridgepole  up,  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home.     He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree- 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kingly  cedar  green  with  boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 


Lincoln's  sffim  CanDiDac? 


In  a  letter  dated  March  19,  1832,  announcing  his  candidacy  for 
the  office  of  Representative  to  the  Illinois  Legislature,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  was  then  twenty-three  years  old,  laid  down  the  principle  that 
governed  all  his  after  life. 

The  desire  to  be  thought  worthy  the  esteem  of  his  fellowmen  was 
the  fountain-head  from  which  flowed  all  the  kindliness,  patience  and 
fidelity  of  his  beautiful  life. 

In  closing  his  letter  he  writes: 

"Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar  ambition.  Whether  it 
be  true  or  not,  I  can  say,  for  one,  that  I  have  no  other  so  great  as  that 
of  being  truly  esteemed  of  my  fellowmen  by  rendering  myself  worthy 
of  their  esteem.  How  far  I  shall  succeed  in  gratifying  this  ambition 
is  yet  to  be  developed.  I  am  young,  and  unknown  to  many  of  you. 
I  was  born,  and  have  ever  remained,  in  the  most  humble  walks  of  life. 
I  have  no  wealthy  or  popular  relations  or  friends  to  recommend  me. 
My  case  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the  independent  voters  of  the 
county;  and  if  elected,  they  will  have  conferred  a  favor  upon  me  for 
which  I  shall  be  unremitting  in  my  labors  to  compensate.  But  if  the 
good  people  in  their  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  keep  me  in  the  background, 
I  have  been  too  familiar  with  disappointments  to  be  very  much 
chagrined." 


programme 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARCUS  P.  KNOWL- 

TON,  Permanent  Chairman 

By  Hon.  William  E.  Sanderson,  Mayor 

INVOCATION  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.D. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

CHORUS  and   audience 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift  sword: 
His  truth  is  marching:  on. 


I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps; 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps; 

I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps: 

His  day  is  marching  on. 


I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel : 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal; 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel, 
Since  God  is  marching  on." 


He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment  seat; 
O,  be  swift,  my  soul  to  answer  Him!    be  jubilant  my  feet! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 


In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  MR.  LINCOLN'S  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
INAUGURAL  ADDRESSES 

By  Rev.  George  C.  Baldwin 


Keller's  American  Hymn 

CHORUS    AND  AUDIENCE 

Speed  our  Republic,  O  Father  on  high! 

Lead  us  in  pathways  of  justice  and  right; 
Rulers,  as  well  as  the  ruled,  "One  and  all," 

Girdle  with  virtue  the  armor  of  might! 

Chorus: 
Hail!  three  times  hail  to  our  country  and  flag! 
Rulers  as  well  as  the  ruled,  "One  and  all," 
Girdle  with  virtue  the  armor  of  might! 
Hail!  three  times  hail  to  our  country  and  flag! 

Foremost  in  battle  for  Freedom  to  stand, 
We  rush  to  arms  when  aroused  by  its  call; 

Still  as  of  yore,  when  George  Washington  led, 
Thunders  our  war  cry:     "We  conquer  or  fall!" 

Chorus: 
Hail!  three  times  hail  to  our  country  and  flag! 
Still  as  of  yore,  when  George  Washington  led, 
Thunders  our  war  cry:     "We  conquer  or  fall" 
Hail!  three  times  hail  to  our  country  and  flag! 

Rise  up,  proud  eagle,  rise  up  to  the  clouds, 

Spread  thy  broad  wings  o'er  this  fair  western  world; 

Fling  from  thy  beak  our  dear  banner  of  old — 
Show  that  it  still  is  for  Freedom  unfurl'd! 

Chorus: 
Hail!  three  times  hail  to  our  country  and  flag! 
Fling  from  thy  beak  our  dear  banner  of  old, 
Show  that  it  still  is  for  Freedom  unfurl'd! 
Hail!  three  times  hail  to  our  country  and  flag! 

THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 

Read  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Lewis 
A  slave  by  birth,  Mr.  Lewis  ran  away  from  Norfolk,  Va. 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Army  and  took  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Petersburg,  Va., 
New  Market,  Fort  Fisher,  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  Sugar  Loaf  Bat- 
tery, fort  Harrison  and  Fair  Oaks. 


MR.  LINCOLN'S  "GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS" 

Read  by  Major  H.  M.  Brewster 

Major  Brewster,  on  the  night  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assassi- 
nated, was  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  Tenth 
Regiment  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  in  the  garrison  of  Wash- 
ington. 


"O!  CAPTAIN,  MY  CAPTAIN" 
ADDRESS 


Chorus 


THE  LABORS  OF  LINCOLN 

By  Prof.  Clark  S.  Beardslee,    of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 


America 


Chorus  and  Audience 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  Freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 


My  native  country,  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills, 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

Our  Father's  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  Freedom's  holy  light, 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 


BENEDICTION 


Rev.  Charles  L.  Slattery,  D.D. 


Music  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  F.  Ahern,  who  will  be  assisted  by  a  chorus 
of  pupils  from  the  Springfield  High  Schools. 


The  following  poem  was  a  particular  favorite  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  was  first  shown  to  him  when  a  young  man  by  a  friend, 
and  afterwards  he  cut  it  from  a  newspaper  and  learned  it  by  heart.  He 
said  to  a  friend,  "I  -would  give  a  great  deal  to  know  who  wrote  it,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain."  He  did  afterwards  learn  the  name 
of  the  author. 

O,  WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE  PROUD  ? 

O,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 
As  the  young  and  the  old,  the  low  and  the  high, 
Shall  crumble  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved, 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved, 
The  father  that  mother  and  infant  who  blest, — 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  that  dwelling  of  rest. 

'The  maid  on  whose  brow,  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure, — her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased 
Are  the  memories  of  mortals  who  loved  her  and  praised. 

The  head  of  the  king,  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne;    . 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  mitre  hath  worn; 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, — 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap; 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep; 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, — 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  weed, 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  as  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  see  the  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course,  our  fathers  have  run. 


The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  did  think; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers  did  shrink; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  our  fathers  did  cling, 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  the  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved, — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold; 
They  scorned, — but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold; 
They  grieved, — but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers  will  come; 
They  joyed, — but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb, 

They  died,— ah!  they  died;— we,  things  that  are  now, 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  in  their  dwelling  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 

Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain; 

And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  the  dirge, 

Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye;    'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud; 
O,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 

— William  Knox 


Lincoln's  Democracy 


"The  one  thing  that  distinguished  Lincoln  in  all  his  life  was  the 
contention  in  favor  of  the  equal  administration  and  protection  of 
the  laws. 

"He  was  not  an  enemy  of  wealth  lawfully  accumulated.  He 
welcomed  and  encouraged  internal  improvements  and,  of  course, 
favored  prosperity  developed  by  business  enterprises  and  the  combina- 
tions of  capital,  but  he  always  exalted  in  the  consideration  of  every 
issue  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  especially  of  the  humbler  members 
of  society,  who  were  least  able  to  protect  themselves." 

—  William  H.  Taft 


$s>peccl}  of  Slbrafyam  Lincoln 

AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 
GETTYSBURG,  PENN.,  NOVEMBER  19,    1S63 


Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are 
engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense 
we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but 
it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion,  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain — that  this  nation,  under  God — shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom— and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


"O!  toilers  of  the  world,  true  glory  lies, 

Not  in  great  empires  built  o'er  dead  men's  bones; 

But  in  those  deeds  of  charity  and  love, 

Which  light  our  earth  as  Heaven  is  lit  by  stars." 


Springfield's  Tribute 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln  s  funeral,  April  19,  1865,  a  memorial 
service  was  held  in  the  old  City  Hall.  Mr.  f.  G.  Holland  delivered 
the   address   from   which   the  folloiuing   is   selected: 

"Never,  even  to  save  himself  from  blame,  did  he  seek  to  disguise 
or  conceal  the  truth.  Never  to  serve  himself  did  he  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  his  country.  Faithful  among  the  faithless,  true  among  the 
false,  unselfish  among  the  grasping,  he  walked  in  his  intgerity.       *     * 

"I  can  never  think  of  that  toil-worn  man,  rising  long  before  his 
household,  and  spending  an  hour  with  his  Maker  and  his  Bible,  with- 
out tears.  In  that  silent  hour  of  communion,  he  has  drawn  from  the 
fountain  which  has  fed  all  these  qualities  that  have  so  won  upon  our 
faith  and  love.        *     *     * 

"I  do  not  know  where  in  the  history  of  mankind  I  can  find  so 
marked  an  instance  of  the  power  of  genuine  character  and  the  wisdom 
of  a  truthful,  earnest  heart,  as  I  see  in  the  immeasurably  great  results 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration." 


Phillips  Brooks'  Appreciation 

"He  fed  us  faithfully  and  truly.  He  fed  us  with  counsel  when  we 
were  in  doubt,  with  inspiration  when  we  sometimes  faltered,  with 
caution  when  we  would  be  rash,  with  calm,  clear,  trustful  cheerfulness 
through  many  an  hour  when  our  hearts  were  dark.  He  fed  hungry 
souls  all  over  the  country  with  sympathy  and  consolation.  He  spread 
before  the  whole  land  feasts  of  great  duty  and  devotion  and  patriotism, 
on  which  the  land  grew  strong.  He  fed  us  with  solemn,  solid  truths. 
*         *  *  He  made  our  souls  glad  and  vigorous  with  the  love 

of  liberty  that  was  in  his.  He  showed  us  how  to  love  truth  and  yet 
be  charitable — how  to  hate  wrong  and  all  oppression,  and  yet  not 
treasure  one  personal  injury  or  insult.  *  *  *  He  spread 

before  us  the  love  and  fear  of  God  in  just  that  shape  in  which  we  need 
them  most,  and  out  of  his  faithful  service  of  a  higher  Master  who 
of  us  has  not  taken  and  eaten  and  grown  strong  ?" 


Wl)cn  Lincoln  anD  I3cccl)er  praK&  Cogct^cr 

Bv  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 


During  the  year  1862,  the  hopes  of  the  North  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  had  been 
fought  and  lost,  McClellan  was  entrenched  before  Richmond,  and  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  Nation  seemed  to  have  been  fruitlessly 
wasted.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  then  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  perhaps 
more  prominently  associated  with  the  cause  of  the  North  at  that  time 
than  any  other  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  had  preached  and  lectured 
and  fought  its  battles  in  pulpit  and  press  all  over  the  country,  had 
ransomed  slaves  from  his  pulpit,  and  his  convictions  and  feelings  were 
everywhere  known. 

Late  one  evening  a  stranger  called  at  his  home  and  asked  to  see 
him.  Mr.  Beecher  was  working  alone  in  his  study  as  was  his  usual 
custom,  and  this  stranger  refused  to  send  up  his  name,  and  came 
muffled  in  a  military  cloak  which  completely  hid  his  face.  Mrs. 
Beecher's  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  she  was  very  unwilling  that  he 
should  have  the  interview  which  he  requested,  especially  as  Mr. 
Beecher's  life  had  been  frequently  threatened  by  sympathizers  with 
the  South.  The  latter,  however,  insisted  that  his  visitor  be  shown  up. 
Accordingly  the  stranger  entered,  the  doors  were  shut,  and  for  hours 
the  wife  below  could  hear  their  voices  and  their  footsteps  as  they  paced 
back  and  forth.  Finally,  toward  midnight,  the  mysterious  visitor  went 
out,  still  muffled  in  his  cloak,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  gain  any 
idea  of  his  features. 

The  years  went  by,  the  war  was  finished,  the  President  had 
suffered  martyrdom  at  his  post,  and  it  was  not  until  shortly  before 
Mr.  Beecher's  death,  over  twenty  years  later,  that  it  was  known  that 
the  mysterious  stranger  who  had  called  on  the  stormy  winter  night 
was  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  stress  and  strain  of  those  days  and  nights 
of  struggle,  with  all  the  responsibilities  and  sorrows  of  a  nation  fighting 
for  its  life  thrust  upon  him,  had  broken  down  his  strength,  and  for  a 
time  undermined  even  his  courage.  He  had  traveled  alone  in  disguise 
and  at  night  from  Washington  to  Brooklyn  to  gain  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  one  whom  he  knew  as  a  man  of  God,  engaged  in  the  same  great 
battle  in  which  he  was  the  leader.  Alone  for  hours  that  night  the  two 
had  wrestled  together  in  prayer  with  the  God  of  battles  and  the  Watcher 
over  the  right,  until  they  had  received  the  help  which  He  had  promised 
to  those  who  seek  His  aid.  Whatever  were  the  convictions  and  religious 
belief  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  believed  in  prayer, 
and  made  that  the  source  of  his  strength. 


Lincoln  Nuggets 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us 
to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

"I  want  every  man  to  have  a  chance  to  better  his  condition — that 
is  the  true  system." 

"I  want  it  said  of  me  by  those  who  know  me  best  that  I  have 
always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  in  its  place,  wherever 
a  flower  would  grow." 

"Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother 
to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in  schools, 
in  seminaries,  and  in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling- 
books,  and  in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed 
in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice.  And,  in  short, 
let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the  nation;  and  let  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  brave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes 
and  tongues  and  colors  and  conditions,  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its 
altar. v 


Lincoln  an  Example 

"If  we  could  only  feel  as  Lincoln  felt  and  derive  our  political 
sentiments  from  a  study  of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  proceed  as  Lincoln  did,  with  remorseless  logic,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  demands  of  every  exigency,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  what  each  problem  will  be  solved  and  that  every  decade  of  American 
history  will  witness  a  further  advance,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
future  will  far  transcend  anything  that  we  have  realized  in  the  past." 

■ — Governor  Hughes 


He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 

Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last,  silence  comes; 
These  are  all  gone,  and  standing  like  a  tower, 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

— James  Russell  Lowell 


